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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Second to i On 4 ; | If you were in enemy hands, fed 


on a miserable prison diet, with- 
out the things that make life 


worth living, wouldn’t you just 
7 live for the Red Cross parcels 
bringing food, tobacco, books, 
and ...the knowledge that you 
; | weren’t forgotten ? 
. REMEMBER THEM and help 


this good work to go on by send- 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1943. 


A NEW PICTURE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH IN A FRAGONARD SETTING. 


This singularly attractive portrait of her Majesty with a Fragonard background | Majesties have fully shared in their subjects’ war inconveniences, to which 

is one of the best taken within recent months, and will serve to show that the Mrs. Roosevelt has lately alluded, when she said that even at Buckingham 

Queen has recovered from her late indisposition. As everybody is aware, their Palace, ‘‘ meals, heat and lighting are not better than anywhere else.” 
Photograph by Cecil Reaton 
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Se English have never been a very logical people. 

They seem at times, therefore, intellectually in- 
consistent. They are loyal—tenaciously so—to their 
own moral feelings and, therefore, to those with whom 
they remain friends. But once their views change, 
they are apt to be forgetful of all but the immediate 
past. In their more passionate moments they are 
like lovers who have eyes only for the adored of the 
moment. This can be a source of great strength to 
them. It gives to their actions the force and com- 
pelling power of instinctive sincerity. But it some- 
times lays them open to charges of hypocrisy and 
perfidy. 


The recent difference—if it can be called by such 
a name—between British and American opinion over 
the conduct of affairs in French North Africa affords 
an example of this. The facts of the case, so far as 
the British people and their publicists are concerned, 
are comparatively simple. In 1940 the French, who 
till then could do no wrong in 
British eyes, surrendered to the 
Germans. Since the idea of 
surrendering themselves wasun- ( __ 
thinkable to the British, who were 
protected by a belt of water 
from the terrible Panzer surge 
that had overwhelmed France, 
they assumed without a 
moment’s hesitation that their 
old French friends were nothing 
better than a pack of traitors. 
They put Vichy and the nine 
Frenchmen out of ten who seem 
at that desperate moment to 
have supported Vichy, in the 
same category as their own 
suspected Fifth Columnists. 
Pétain, in their eyes, was a 
Mosleyite or even a Haw-Haw. 
And as a few brave Frenchmen 
followed the lead of the heroic 
General de Gaulle—the Leon 
Gambetta of 1940—and elected 
to continue the fight in England, 
they transferred to this gallant 
few all the affection and trust 
which they had hitherto reposed 
in the French nation as a whole. 
In fact, to Britons from that a ¥ 
hour de Gaulle and his valiant j 
few were France, and all who 
did not follow them a mere 
contemptible minority. | tions 





which are important, 


This view was not held in 
the United States of America. The Americans also liked 
and trusted the French, and had done so for a still 
longer period of time, though perhaps rather more 
critically than the British. They perceived that the 
French were beaten; the Germans had the tanks and 
aeroplanes, and without tanks and aeroplanes it was 
impossible for their armies to stand up to them any 
longer. The French could not, like the British, retire 
behind a watery moat and defy the foul fiend: the 
French had no watery moat. There was, therefore, 
nothing for them to do, in the American view, but to 
make such terms with the victors as they could. The 
Americans did not blame the French for not going 
on fighting ; they could not, for they were not fighting 
themselves. All they could do was to sympathise 
and to do what they could to help them retain as 
much independence as possible. In fact, for the next 
eighteen months, until they, too, were drawn into 
the war, the Americans did their best to encourage 
the disheartened French and their dé¢faitiste Govern- 
ment to cling to every remnant of liberty that a dis- 
armed nation of freemen could keep from their Nazi 


conquerors. 


Nor were the French altogether unsuccessful. 
Indeed, taking an objective view of the shameful, 
lamentable period between 1940 and 1942—the sort 
of view a French historian may perhaps take in 1990— 
it is surprising how much independence of a kind 
Vichy France did manage in some way to retain. 
Compared with the liberty of the dauntless and 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


unconquered English and their Free French allies, it was, 
of course, a poor and puny thing, scarcely worth the 
mentioning. But then, the English were not starving 
and disarmed, and did not have the unspeakable 
Boche squatting with tank and tommy-gun across 
half their country while the flower of their young 
manhood languished in German prison camps. Yet 
somehow, despite their appalling disadvantages, the 
French and their double-faced, perjured, supplicating 
Government contrived to keep out of German and 
Italian hands the French Fleet and, what was perhaps 
even more important, those vital North African 
colonies whose occupation by the Nazis in 1940 or 
1941 would have outflanked the British sea route to 
the Cape and so rendered impossible the defence of 
the Nile Valley and the Middle East. It was for no 
love of the English, whom they scurrilously abused 
and blamed for all their misfortunes, that made them 
do so. They merely used these priceless assets— 
priceless. not merely to France but to the future 


‘CAPE OF GOOD horPrEr.’ 
“ Letters and journals from the Cape of Good ree of the 20th of November have reached us, 
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liberty of the world—as bargaining counters with 
which to secure some slight freedom of action for them- 
selves. And the Americans—who as onlookers saw 
perhaps rather more of the game than we—encouraged 
them to do so. And what is still more important, 
the fool of a Boche—for reasons which only he can 
explain—allowed them to do so. Whatever may be 
said against the cowardice, selfishness, baseness, ill- 
faith and incomparable meanness of the men of Vichy 
towards their former ally, Britain, there is no denying 
the fact that they diddled the Germans. The recent 
display of furor Teutonicus against them is proof of 
it. And, though they may not—and probably 
did not—intend any such result, they thereby 
advanced the ultimate cause of the United 
Nations. 


This was all perfectly clear to the Americans. 
But the British, grateful to the brave de Gaulleists, 
who had brought them in a dark hour the splendid 
prize of a roadway across Equatorial Africa, and 


forced to sacrifice men they could ill spare to secure _ 


vital sea and air bases from the Pétainists, could see 
nothing but Vichy’s vile commerce with the Nazi. 
They remembered only the Pétainists’ betrayal of 
their common cause in 1940. Their contempt and 
hatred for them was intensified, if anything, after 
the German attack on Russia. Not only was Russia's 
staunch resistance a heartening contrast to France's 
collapse, but, since the Vichy administration was 
largely of a Rightest complexion, the natural sympathy 


~ a b: ment, 
colony. The contents disclose the saeliions inten- 
think we cannot better consult } entertainment of our 


of Britain with its brave communist ally divided 
it even further from the French conservatives who 
had betrayed its alliance. In their new-found mood 
of admiration for Russia, the British wholly forgot 
that two years before the Russians and the com- 
munists in all countries had themselves made a show 
of collaborating with the Germans, or at any rate of 
denouncing the British fight against Germany. The 
Pétainists who were now doing so under duress were 
wholeheartedly hated and abused ; the Russians and 
the men of the extreme Left who obeyed their lead 
were everywhere hailed as patriots, democrats and 
heroes. In this the English ran true to form; they 
ignored logic and followed their own instinctive feel- 
ings, which, over the Russians, at least, were proved 
a hundredfold right. And Americans, who took a 
more detached view of things, would do well to 
remember that, by denying logic and following 
their instincts in 1940, the British had saved the 
world. By doing so in 1941 they helped to save 
it again. 
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i ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM 
i "* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ** OF JANUARY 28, 1843. 
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we on our side of the 
Atlantic should also see the 
American point of view. For 
there is one thing that could 
lose both war and peace— 
a serious division of con- 
scientious opinion between 
Britain and America. The 
British feel conscientiously— 
and they would be base ingrates 
if they did not—that the de 
Gaulieists are the only French- 
men worthy of support, and 
that all in France or her 
Colonial Empire who do not 
salute the heroic, invincible 
banner of Lorraine are traitors 
and cravens. The Americans 
feel with equal sincerity, though 
perhaps less intensity, a sym- 
pathy for the defeated 
Frenchmen who, while paying 
lip-service to Hitler and 
licking his field-boots, by hook 
and crook kept North Africa 
and the French Fleet from 
the Nazi until the Star- 
Spangled Banner could be 


ee ee 7 carried across the Atlantic with 


that armed aid for which 
Reynaud had pleaded so un- 
availingly in 1940. It is a 
sympathy which Britons cannot 
be expected to share, but in 
justice to the United States we must recognise the 
fact that Americans feel it. 


the contents of 





The need now is to unite the French in a common 
cause—a work in which Britons and Americans, 
laying aside their differences, can wholeheartedly join. 
Leaving aside the perverted handful of genuine French 
“ collaborationists '"—and even these fall into two 
classes: those who still collaborate and those who 
have been cured of their fatal error by experience— 
there are only two kinds of Frenchmen to-day. There 
are the few who chose, and were in a position to 
choose, the stony, heroic road of de Gaulle. There 
were those—the great majority—who were not so 
fortunate and who have since suffered together all 
the penalties of their defeat and surrender—agony, 
hunger and humiliation untold and _ inconceivable. 
Both have one thing in common: a fierce, cold, un- 
appeasable hatred of the Germans. We on our side 
cannot expect to impose General de Gaulle on his 
countrymen, however much we may want to see 
them do justice to his courage, constancy and patriot- 
ism. He himself would be the last man to wish for 
such external compulsion. All we ask, and all he as 
a good Frenchman asks, is that Frenchmen, Britons 
and Americans alike should concentrate now, sinking 
all differences, on the vital task of winning the war, 
and that thereafter Frenchmen of all classes and views 
should be free to choose their own government without 
duress or violence. We need have no fear for 
their choice. 
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THE END OF THE PAPUA CAMPAIGN: JAPAN’S ARMY ANNIHILATED. 
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FOOT DEEP: IN MUD, BUT UNDAUNTED, AUSTRALIANS MOVE ON TOWARDS BUNA 


AMMUNITION AND GUN CREW TO THE PAPUAN BATTLEFRONT. THROUGH ALMOST IMPENETRABLE JUNGLE, FEARING SNIPERS AT EVERY STEP. 
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“ TROOPS CROSSING THE KANUSI_ RIVER, SWOLLEN BY RAINS, ; 
ON FLYING FOXES HASTILY CONSTRUCTED BY ENGINEERS. } / IN THE GONA DISTRICT, WITH SMALL WOODEN CROSSES EMERGED FROM THEIR TRENCHES LESS THAN 100 


vib “6% 
La iF acing a : 
HE GARDEN OF REST: AN AUSTRALIAN r crosses | TWO TOUGH BUT CHEERFUL AUSSIES, WHO HAVE “ 
H ; 
BEYOND THEM LIES THE UNKNOWN FOREST. i MARKING EACH GRAVE OF MEN WHO HAVE FALLEN. j i YARDS FROM JAP POSITIONS IN THE GONA AREA. 
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TUE PAPUAN NATIVES HAVE LARGELY ASSISTED THE ALLIED FORCES. CARRYING 


— tT" AN AUSTRALIAN MORTAR CREW IN LONG GRASS IN ACTION 159 YARDS FROM 
IN A WOUNDED SOLDIER PAST A HIDDEN MACHINE-GUN POST. J a 


GONA. TREES IN THE BACKGROUND HARBOUR NESTS OF JAPANESE SNIPERS. 
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On January 24 it was announced by General MacArthur that the Papua Campaign exterminated like rats. Their endurance was wonderful, such as the soldier who 
was completed. It was, he said, a test of a “new form of campaignh'’ which wounded in the legs and unable to walk, tied pads to his knees and elbows and 
points the way to the ultimate defeat of the enemy. ‘ General Horii's Army has crawled behind his unit and reached camp after the others had settled down. Mer 
been annihilated." On July 22 last year the Japs landed about 5000 men at had lived for weeks in the jungle, small daring patrols hunted all the time who 
Sanananda, and in these twenty-six weeks, while a side-line to the gigantic struggles in flashed back on portable radios important information. They fought at least six 
Russia and Libya, nothing elsewhere can surpass the simple courage, unconquerable major engagements without the benefit of modern mechanical contrivances of war 
spirit, and resolve of our brothers of British race, battling with a savage and barbarous Racked with malaria, dysentery, etc., their diet bully beef and dry biscuits, and often 
enemy who had been told by the Emperor to die fighting and had to be little of those, they forged ahead. Their victory is a triumph for Australia 
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THREE VANTAGE SITES OF | 3%. 460 470 480 490 
RECENT IMPORTANCE: , : 


THE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD LIFTED— 


THE GERMANS SURROUNDED AT 
STALINGRAD~ 


VELIKI LUKI CAPTURED. EL 
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Sete — 4 HOW LENINGRAD LOOKED TO THE ENEMY BEFORE THE SIEGE WAS RAISED: A 
: Cae GERMAN CAPTION, THE CAMERA REVEALS ALL SECRETS. IMPORTANT BUILDINGS STAND 
” : ; CLOSE TO THE EYE. THE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE MARKED IN 





HOW THE RUSSIANS FOUND VELIKI LUKI WHEN THEY RECAPTURED THE TOWN ON NEW 
YEAR'S DAY. THE GERMAN GARRISON WAS WIPED OUT. 











r FIERCE STREET-FIGHTING TOOK PLACE IN VELIKI LUKI BEFORE THE RUSSIAN FORCES 
a OVERCAME THE GERMAN GARRISON. THE TOWN LIES IN RUINS, 


LE lie 
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RUSSIAN FARMERS ERECT TEMPORARY HOMES ON THE SITE OF THEIR FORMER VILLAGE, 7 r RED ARMY REINFORCEMENTS POUR INTO BATTERED STALINGRAD, RELIEVING 
* RETAKEN AS THE RED ARMY ADVANCES. Jd THE DEFENDERS, WHOSE HEROIC STAND FINALLY OVERCAME. THE NAZI HORDES. 
The top picture on these pages is one taken from the German paper “ Signal,’’ | or fog, stand out clearly, as do landmarks such as bridges and depéts. The 
: 7 | 
and shows the city of Leningrad photographed from many kilometres distant. | houses appear bunched together, one on top of another. These photographs 
. . - | : . : 
Using a telescopic lens, the cameraman reveals what the Germans are pleased are, of course, for the Nazi gunners, and the range is marked in metres 


to call ‘ the enemy's secrets."’ Important buildings, otherwise hidden by mist Since the siege of Leningrad has been lifted, after sixteen months, these 
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OUT CLEARLY, WHILST LANDMARKS SUCH AS BRIDGES AND DEPOTS, ARE BROUGHT 
DIVISIONS TO HELP THE GERMAN GUNNERS FIND THEIR RANGE. 
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WOMEN FIRE-FIGHTERS IN TWO YOUNG WATCHERS ON ONE 


OF THE 


ARE LENINGRAD, TOO: 


CITY’S ROOFTOPS. 
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ANTI-TANK MEN IN WAIT AT A ROAD 


UNWARY ENEMY. 


WINTER AMBUSH AT LENINGRAD: SOVIET LIE 


i FORK FOR THE 


distances will no longer serve the German artillerymen—they are being pushed 
further and further away from the city they coveted for so long. All down 
the long front as far as the Caucasus, the same thing is happening; towns 
are being relieved and recaptured, and the Germans are being pursued back | 
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5 *y 
" MEN OF THE RED ARMY CHECKING A FIELD TELEPHONE LINE ON THE LENINGRAI 
FRONT. THEIR TASK 18 A DANGEROUS ONE. 


over the way they came a few short months ago. On January 25 Voronezh, 
a German bridgehead, was taken. It looks as if nothing can stop the Russians 
now, and if only the weather holds, Hitler will have his cut out to 
rally his rapidly diminishing forces and supply his long and scattered front 


work 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN 


DRIVE TO THE WEST GOES ON: 
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A COLUMN OF GERMAN TRUCKS SMASHED NEAR MILLEROVO: THE GERMAN GARRISON WAS ALMOST 7 AN ENDLESS LINE OF AXIS PRISONERS WIND THEIR WAY BACK TO THE | ovr 
ENTIRELY WIPED OUT WHEN THE TOWN WAS CAPTURED, AND MUCH BOOTY WAS TAKEN. J REPORTED KILLED AND CAPTURED IN THE GREAT RED ARMY DRIV 
i er rr nr rrr rrr rer rrr ro crrrrrsrrrr# ------- oe — ee 
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AEROSLEDS AS USED BY THE RUSSIANS: LIGHT, AND CAPABLE OF GREAT SPEED, THESE SNOW VEHICLES RUSH “J {=e ~* O ee on 

AMMUNITION AND OTHER SUPPLIES TO THE ADVANCE TROOPS OF THE RED ARMY. i 4 











OIL-REGION 


AREA: 
SOVIET INFANTRYMEN 


A GERMAN ARMOURED 
HURL 


UNIT 
THEMSELVES FORWARD 


HAS BEEN KNOCKED 
TO THE ATTACK, 


IN THE 


MOZDOK 
AND 


Wirelessed pictures such as those on the above pages serve to bring some of the 
latest phases of the war in Russia before our readers. They deal with the 
smashing advance by our allies on the centre and Caucasus fronts, and give an 
excellent idea of the amount of booty and prisoners which are being captured 
daily by the Red Army. In the Voronezh area alone, more than 1200 Germans 
and Italians were reported killed or captured in only twelve hours; here the 


INFANTRYMEN LAUNCHING AN ATTACK UNDER COVER 
IN THIS AREA COINCIDED WITH A SUDDEN 
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A OF GERMAN TANKS ABANDONED 


THE DRIVE TO ROSTOV 


LONG LINE IN THE 


IS GAINING 


NORTHERN CAUCASUS, WHERE 
IN WHIRLWIND SPEED. ; 


Russians have grasped the initiative more decisively than at any other time in 
the Eastern campaign; their mobile columns playing havoc with the enemy | 
positions, inflicting enormous losses and imperilling the enemy's vital communica- 
tion system on the line from Kursk to Kharkov. Staggering figures of captured 

men and material are coming in almost daily from Moscow as the Red Army 
sweeps on, pursuing and annihilating division after division of the “‘invincible"’ | 
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RECENT RED ARMY SUCCESSES ON VARIOUS SECTORS. 
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SOVIET REAR. THESE MEN, SOME OF THE 40,000 GERMANS AND HUNGARIANS 
DRIVE SOUTH OF VORONEZH, ARE OUT OF IT FOR GOOD. ; : COUNTER-ATTACKS WERE REPELLED WITH HEAVY ENEMY LOSSES 
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AND MANY PRISONERS TAKEN. 
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PPP gn j A SOVIET CAVALRY UNIT CHARGES THROUGH THE SNOW TO ATTACK THE NAZIS NEAR THE RZHEV-VYAZMA RAILWAY 


OF THEIR TANKS IN THE VELIKI LUKI AREA. RUSSIAN SUCCESSES “> DURING THE DRIVE WHICH RESTORED THE GREAT RAILWAY CENTRE OF VELIKI LUKI TO RUSSIAN HANDS. 
PEEPENING OF THE RUSSIAN WINTER. i 5 | Nenesoniinsasiapaelranistaaaionaisamtigiiatcne a one ee I On oD 
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r MORE ABANDONED GERMAN TANKS IN THE MOZDOK AREA, WITH SOVIET INFANTRYMEN } RUSSIAN HIGH-VELOCITY GUNS MOVING INTO ACTION NEAR VELIKI LUKI. MANY INHABITELD 
GOING IN TO ATTACK THE RETREATING ENEMY. . P| | PLACES WERE CAPTURED WITHIN A FEW HOURS IN THIS ARBA,. 

German Army, and liberating hundreds of villages, towns and townships. The there, as elsewhere, the Red Army is sweeping on, giving the tired enemy no rest 
war in the air is also being relentlessly pursued, although on a reduced scale, _ | or respite. It is interesting to note that for the first time Nazi commentators 
owing to the weather, and during the week ending January 23, 162 enemy are allowing something of the truth of the situation in Russia to filter through 
aircraft were destroyed, as against 75 Soviet machines. The capture of Armavir | to the German people; they are laying emphasis on the serious turn events 
and the resulting severance of the enemy's only remaining way of escape by rail from have taken, and, by continual harping on sacrifices that will have to be made. 


the Maikop oilfields is among the Russians’ latest important successes From are preparing the way for admissions no longer concealabie. 
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N the first two months of their offensives, 
from November 19 to January 19, the 
Russians claim to have captured over 200,000 
Axis prisoners, and to have captured or 
destroyed 6000 tanks, 12,000 guns and 3500 
aircraft. These figures would in themselves 
represent a deadly blow to the enemy, apart 
from the strategic gains of our allies. The 
Russian losses in men and material must also 
be very heavy, but the Red Army in its 
advance is not losing prisoners, is in a position to pick up 
all its wounded, and can recover and eventually repair all 
the tanks and other equipment which suffer damage short 
of complete destruction. The enemy is at the same time 
certainly losing vast quantities of stores of all natures. It 
can scarcely be doubted that further big hauls of prisoners 
and booty await the Russians as a result of the mopping-up 
of the enveloped Sixth Army at Stalingrad. Another 
large force encircled south of Voronezh is likely to suffer 
the same fate. 

Of the strategic gains, the most important is the winning 
of the initiative for the first time. From this point of 
view, November 19, 1942, may prove the turning-point of 
the war. The driving of the enemy from proximity to the 
oilfields and the great military roads across the Caucasus 
is also an extremely valuable piece of work. The recovery 
of territory, though so far small by comparjson with what 
has been lost, is in itself considerable. The raising of the 
blockade of Leningrad has great material, as well.as moral, 
significance, and the former will be increased when the 
Russians, as they almost undoubtedly will, clear away the 
German salient on the Volkhov and reopen the main 
Leningrad-Moscow railway. But, apart from all this, the 
strategic exploitation of the Don-Volga-Caucasus offensive 
is still in the stage of development. The railway system 
in German hands has suffered some dislocation, but a 
point has now been reached when comparatively small 
further advances, especially in the Donetz Basin, will 
greatly accentuate the process. The recent capture of 
Salsk has confined direct ruilway communication with the 
Caucasus area to one line from Rostov. But the Germans 
have been more or less holding the direct threat to Rostov 
astride the Don, while withdrawing very rapidly in the 
Caucasus. 

The most interesting subject for speculation is what is 
going on behind the scenes on either side, how the opposing 
national and military machines are functioning, because 
on that will largely depend the further progress of the Russian 
offensive. Owing to the discussions which took place 
when the German offensive at Stalingrad was at its height, 
and some remarkably frank revelations in the Russian Press, 
we have actually a clearer notion of Russian handicaps 
than of German. Much has been written, for example, 
about the present difficulty of transporting the Caucasian 
oil to the interior of the country and the main Russian 
armies. This is a real handicap. The argument that it 
has been abolished by the development of the “‘ new Baku ” 
oilfields near the Urals is not wholly convincing, because 
the substitution of this oil for that of the Caucasus imposes 
a heavy new strain upon the means of transport. Yet 
last year’s losses of coal were probably far more serious 
than those of oil. As a consequence, there has been a 
conversion of many plants, and even locomotive engines, 
from coal to other fuels, which affords evidence of Russian 
energy and skill in extemporisation, but must, none the 
less, act as a hampering influence. Similarly, enormous 
stocks of timber have had to be cut and transported over 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
BEHIND THE FRONTS IN RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


in view of the swift organisation and expansion of new 
factories further east, and of the enormous quantities of 
tanks, aircraft and other equipment which have been sent 
into the country from the United Kingdom and the United 
States. But the conversion of tractor factories to the 
manufacture of tanks, and the loss of tractors in the areas 
overrun so swiftly by the enemy last year, must be serious 
for agriculture. The expansion of mechanical farming has 
naturally resulted in a decrease in the number of horses 
in Soviet Russia, and the stock has been further depleted 
by the heavy demands of the Army. The ploughing of 
the reconquered agricultural land will therefore be no easy 
matter, and Russia has urgent need now of every bushel 
of grain she can produce. Generally speak- 

ing, this will be a hard year for the civilian 
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They would still possess deep cushions 
behind them to absorb further Russian shocks. 

German commentators, when in truculent 
mood, are inclined to mock at Russian strategy 
They say that the effort has been dispersed, 
that the offensive has been carried out in 
breadth rather than in depth, and that, conse- 
quently, no great strategic gains have been 
won. They forget that it was precisely this 
form of strategy which defeated them in one 
hundred days in the year 1918 in France and Belgium, 
A pincer movement of the size of that carried out at Stalin- 
grad certainly accords better with the Russian temperament, 
with Russian patience and passion for thoroughness, than 
the huge convergent thrusts carried out by the enemy 
in his main offensives of 1941 and 1942. It is also very 
much better suited to winter conditions, though, even as 
matters stand, there can be few historical precedents for 
a series of offensive operations of such scope in winter, 
and in a country with a climate such as that of Russia. 
The worst of the winter may be to come, for it has been 
milder than usual so far. At all events, there are over two 
months of it ahead, and after that a period of melting snow 





population of Russia, even for that portion 





of it which is far removed from the horrors pir. 
and sufferings of the battlefields, and it 
must not be forgotten that, in a war 
such as she is waging, the civilian is 
almost as much a combatant as the front- 
line soldier. 

The Germans, however, are likewise 
facing many difficulties, and these are 
made worse by defeat, depression and 
anxiety ; whereas those of the Russians 
are mitigated by victory and rising confi- 
dence. It is clear from the comments 
of German spokesmen and war corre- 
spondents that the enemy has never 
mastered the problem of the Russian 
winter, though doubtless he has made 
more adequate preparations to face it 
than was the case a year ago. We hear 
constantly of the freezing of petrol, the 
difficulty of starting engines. The attitude 
of the Germans to the cold of Russia 
is one of fear tinctured with anger. 
Clothing still appears to be inadequate, 
though not to the extent of January 
1942. The prolongation of major opera- 
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tions into a season which the enemy 











has been wont to employ for recuperation 





and the replenishment of stocks has pre- 
vented any saving of oil fuel, and there 
is now a strong suspicion that he is 
feeling the pinch in this respect more 














severely than ever before. New plants 




















for the manufacture of synthetic benzine 








UaPSE Mikoyan. 








are being opened in Germany, but, even 








if they help to fill the gap, it can only 
be at the expense of other production. 
And, at a moment when man-power is 
becoming more and more restricted, huge 
drafts are required to bring depleted 
formations up to establishment, and even 
to re-form those which have been 

annihilated, This applies 

to the man-power of the 
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satellites as well as to 


























“ on Tikhoretsk, 
that of Germany, and 


even now Hitler cannot 
control this as com- 





pletely as he can that of the Reich. 














Rumania and Hungary have suffered heavy 











losses, and Rumania at least has reached a 
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critical situation as regards agricultural 





labour. Both countries are said to be 




















resisting German demands for reinforce- 
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That is the debit side of Russian 























and German effort. I have indicated, in 














what I think will be regarded as moderate 











language, most of the benefits already 

















gained by Russia, or likely to be won 














in the near future. It should not be 
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forgotten, however, that little as Germany 
may like the abandonment of the great 

















salient stretching out into the Caucasus, 











it is resulting in a considerable shortening 











ESS of the front. In 


the present situation 





of the armies in the south this will be 











valuable, and is likely to enable the 








enemy to constitute a reserve which has 
obviously been lacking in the last two 
months. It appears, in fact, that the 
soundest German strategy at this moment 
would be to withdraw from the Caucasus 
altogether, and it is quite on the cards 

















that this will be done, The withdrawal 





OF ROMMEL’'S 
MARETH, 
ROADS, AND 


MONTGOMERY'S PURSUIT BROKEN 
A MAP OF THE TERRAIN, STRESSING 


ALL RAILWAYS, TRACKS, 


With the fall of Tripoli to our triumphant Eighth Army on January 22, the chase 

i At the time of writing it is 

uncertain if he will stand on the Mareth Line, south of Gabes, so strongly fortified. 

have to count on an Allied army_ operating on his rear. 

Rommel’s broken forces can scarcely strengthen Amim in Tunisia, when he brings 

is already considered wnsqeet to 
r 


of Rommel was continued with even added ardour. 


If so, the enemy will 


the Eighth Army on his heels. Arnim’s strength 


u 
; d to him. With Tripoli we now have air command ove 
we Oe (Copyright Map “ The Times."’) 


within easy distance of light bombers. 


great distances to provide winter warmth for the cities, 
including Moscow, Here is another strain upon railway 
and road transport. 

1 think it unlikely that the loss of factories has had, 
or will have, any serious effect upon Russian armament, 


FORCES 
SOUTH OF GABES, 


INTO 


in the Caucasus has been hustled by 
the Russians, but, so far as can be 
judged, it continues to be more or less 
orderly and under control. It looks as 
though the General Staffs of the Wehrmacht 
and of the Army have asserted themselves, 
and that Hitler’s intuitions are playing 
a less prominent part in strategy. Perhaps 
the abandonment of the Sixth Army in 
front of Stalingrad, obviously with orders 
to hold its ground, was the last of them. 
It may even be, in view of the Russian penetration beyond 
the Donetz—though this has been slight so far—that the 
Germans now intend to withdraw in the south to the 
front from which they launched their offensive last 
summer, a front which is likely to be strongly fortified. 


TUNISIA: 
INCLUDING 


unisia 


IN ON ROSTOV: 
ADVANCE LINE ON JANUARY 25, FROM VORONEZH, IN SOVIET HANDS, TOWARDS 
DONETZ, AND 


The astonishing swiftness of the 
testifies to the genius of the master mind who has conceived this stu 
the main aim being to encircle and annihilate the German armies. 
and south columns are closing in on Rostov. 
Northern Caucasus, where, on January 24, the fall of Armavir, commanding Maikop, 
cut off the German Army trying to get to the Black Sea. 

between Tuapse and Maikop. &, 


THE 


linking Salsk, Armavir, and Krasnodar by rail with Rostov. 
rmans in Krasnodar were in 
executed by General 


A MAP INDICATING THE RUSSIAN APPROXIMATE 
SOUTH TO ARMAVIR AND MAIKOP., 


Russian columns, giving them tactical superiority, 

ndous strategy, 
rom north, east, 
Attention is especially centred in the 


It is the railway junction 
viet divisions moving at whirlwind pace were moving 
The 
jn peril. A vast turning movement was being 
likov. (Copyright Map “ The Times."') 


and ice and of swollen waterways. The questions of burn- 
ing interest are, first, to what extent the Russian offensive 
can be prolonged during the winter, and, secondly, how 
far the Germans will recover themselves as they did last year. 

As to the first question, I have always taken the view 
that winter would exercise a severely hampering effect on 
offensives which had already progressed, say, one hundred 
miles or more from their original bases. I regard it as a 
marvellous achievement that the Russians should have 
kept up the pressure as they have in the Don battles. I 
think that now, with the impetus they have obtained, 
with the tactical superiority they are displaying in this 
sort of warfare, they will go on. I believe they will clear 
the Caucasus, if the Germans do not abandon it voluntarily, 
that they will reach Rostov, that they will probably recover 
the Don basin. But I find it incredible to suppose that 
they will reconquer the Eastern Ukraine or enter White 
Russia within the next two or three months. If they do, 
then Germany is doomed to a speedier defeat than I have 
imagined. 

The answer to the second question depends largely 
upon the efforts of Russia's allies in the year 1943. There 
can be no doubt that the German is worse off in the winter 
than the Russian, and that he will rejoice to feel the summer 
again. It may be that, once more, he will be able to exploit 
his mobility and flexibility. But I am absolutely convinced 
that the conditions of June 1942 will not be repeated. 
Germany’s effort last summer, great as it was, was less 
than that of the previous year. The strain and loss which 
she has undergone since then have been enormous. Even 
if her ambitions have not been restrained by all that has 
passed, her power to fulfil them will have waned. Russia 
has not to fear another campaign such as tha® of 1942. 
But she may, if too much of the burden is left upon her 
shoulders, have to fear local defeats and unmerited sufferings 
superimposed upon those which she has already undergone. 
If, on the other hand, she gets the outside support which 
is her due, and which it is to the interest of her allies to 
hold out to her, then the winter offensive, so far from 
coming to an end, still less recoiling before new German 
blows, will expand like a tide. This time it will sweep 
through the buffers. So let her allies ensure that this 
shall come to pass. 
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THE VICTOR OF THE MOST WONDERFUL CAMPAIGN IN THE HISTORY OF WAR. 

















MONTGOMERY OF LIBYA INSPECTS HIS MEN FROM A TANK: THE MAN WHO DIRECTED THE SMASHING OF MUSSOLINI’S EMPIRE 
HAS BEEN HAILED IN AMERICA AS A MILITARY GENIUS. 


Our picture shows Montgomery of Libya, victor of the most wonderful campaign of tactical efficiency in free countries all over the world, and Americans are not only 
of its type in the history of warfare, inspecting United Kingdom regiments of an describing him as a military genius, but hinting at his possible appointment as 


armoured brigade in their forward positions in the desert. His direction of an advance supreme United Nations’ General. *‘ To-day it can be said that Montgomery mastered 
which covered 1400 miles in eighty days, and culminated in the fall of Tripoli, iast the desert,"’ says the New York “ Herald-Tribune.”” ‘‘ He smashed Rommel in pitched 
tottering bastion of Mussolini's Italian Empire, outshines even that great epic of battle, and pursued him with ever-lengthening lines of supply in as intricate an 
military history, the famous march of Xenophon's Ten Thousand. The Eighth Army operation as military history can show. Clearly he can organise and he can fight 
has achieved the fastest advance ever recorded over so great a distance—-a distance’ The United Nations owe him and his gallant army a debt of gratitude which it is 


equal to that from London to Moscow! His victory has been hailed as a masterpiece to be hoped will be increased before the war ends.” 
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TRIPOLI, CITY OF A MILLION PALMS, FALLS TO THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT TRIPOLI, TYPICAL OF THE TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE :-THE WATER-FRONT AT TRIPOLI. THE PROMENADE IS FLANKED BY A GREAT BALUSTRADE 
FOUND THERE. TRIPOLI IS A CITY OF BLINDING WHITE BUILDINGS. : OF STONE AND A LINE OF YOUNG PALMS. ; 
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OUNDED by the 

Pheenicians in 800 B.C., 
Tripoli, then called a, 
has survived many wars. 
Lying between the oasis of ‘ 4 
a million palms and the s 

" Ms ae he 
sea, its climate and the FT, 
fertility of its soil have i as 
made it a rich prize for a. che Pog 
many conquerors. Its trade ~ 
is as ancient as written 
history. After many vicissi- 
tudes, it became part of 
the Ottoman Empire in # wt a 
1835, and was wrested from tes 
Turkey by the Italians in 
1912. The Italians are 
responsible for most of the 
showy, blinding white build- 
ings that make it so con- 
spicuous from the air and 
from the sea— buildings that 
have been described as at 
once monumental and gim- 
crack. An ornate promenade 
fronts the crescent of the 
bay, and its ancient Roman 
wall was always a magnet 
to peacetime tourists. It 
stands as the northern 
terminal of the great cara- 
van route through Murzuk 
to Chad Territory, and its 
harbour has anchorage for 

many ships. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF TRIPOLI, SHOWING THE USUAL WHITE BUILDINGS AND, BEYOND THEM, SOME 
OF THE MILLION PALMS WHICH DIVIDE THE DESERT FROM fHE SEA. 
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LOOKING OUT OVER THE HARBOUR, WITH THE MARCUS AURELIUS j | \N AERIAL VIEW OF TRIPOLI HARBOUR, SHOWING SUNKEN AXIS VESSELS. TRIPOLI WAS ONCE 


ARCH IN THE FOREGROUND, RELIC OF ANCIENT TIMES. i ROMMEL'S MAIN SUPPLY BASE; IT IS NOW AN ADVANCE BASE FOR MONTGOMERY’S EIGHTH AKMY. 
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THE MARETH LINE, WHICH ROMMEL 
MAY DEFEND: SOME OF THE FORTS. 
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THE MARETH LINE: 
THE FRENCH, WHO BUILT IT, CLAIMED THAT GUNS COVERED EVERY, APPROACH. 


ONE OF THE MANY FORTS OF THE TRIPLE LINE. = 
H 
| 














“THE FRONTIER BETWEEN TUNISIA AND TRIPOLITANIA, MARKED BY A SENTRY N 
STATION ON RIGHT. THE MARBLE ARCH WAS ERECTED BY MUSSOLINI. 








HE Mareth Line of fortifications, a smaller Maginot Line built by France on the frontier 

of Tunisia, to hold grasping Italians in check, stretches from the Mediterranean on the 

Gulf of Gabes to a great Saharan belt of dunes. It is a triple line, with forts deep hidden 
among the rugged hills and rocks, and can be defended from any angle. Amply furnished 
with water, independent of air attack, it is supplied by strategic roads. Westwards of Gabes, 
250 miles of salt marshes sweep round from its last underground forts towards Touggourt. 
[Continued below, right. 
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7 UNDERGROUND REDOUBTS WITH SAND-COVERED CUPOLAS ARE THE MARETH LINE BACKBONE 
a OF DEFENCE, CUT IN THE ROCK OR BUILT OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. “ 
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THE MARETH LINE: FRENCH TROOPS CAMOUFLAGING A SECTION FOR A GUN EMPLACEMENT. 7 
4 THE DEFENCES WERE TO BE DISMANTLED, BY THE FRANCO-GERMAN ARMISTICE TERMS, . 
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A MAP OF THE MARETH LINE, A MOUNTAINOUS FORTRESS POSSESSING ~ 


, 
i THREE OUTLYING STRONGHOLDS BUILT ALONG THE MATMATA i 
i i 


MOUNTAINS. (Copyright Map, “ Daily Telegraph."’) 
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Continued.) 

Thus attack from the west by General Giraud or the First Army can 
only be across a 15-mile wide belt near Gabes, held by the Germans. 
General Leclerc may be able to attack it from the south. It is believed 
that, although the Mareth Line was to be dismantied under the Armistice 
terms, Hitler allowed Vichy to recondition the defences, and that 
troops were sent from Tripolitania to man them. Pictures of the 
underground redoubts and camouflaging a section are from ‘ March 

of Time” film. 














[ \ VIEW OF MEDENINE, LAST TUNISIAN TOWN TO THE EAST 


OF THE MARETH LINE, WHICH LIES BETWEEN IT AND GABES. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY IN TRIPOLITANIA: SEASONAL FARE AND CONCERT PARTIES. 
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STAGE MADE FROM THE BACK OF A_ TRUCK IS AND SETTING FOR THE BALMORAL CONCERT PARTY PLAYS TO THE MEN OF THE BLACK 
AN IMPROMPTU CONCERT ON CHRISTMAS AFTERNOON <, THE DESERT. IN TRIPOLITANIA. AN ORCHESTRA IS PROVIDED. 


HRISTMAS in the desert ; 
Christmas 1942 and a 
victorious advance by the 
men of the Eighth Army. 
There wasn’t much time to 
enjoy the good things sent 
out from home when all their 
energies were concentrated 
on chasing Rommel out of 
Africa, but still they managed, 
many of them, to get a bite 
of turkey, a piece of plum 
pudding and an extra ration 
of rum. Squatting in the sand 
beside their tanks, lorries or 
guns, or gathered round their 
aircraft, they took a few 
minutes off to wish each other 
a happy Christmas and drink 
to their friends and relations 
all over the world. Impromptu 
concert parties were given, 
too; the players of any in- 
strument being much _ in 
demand and anything and 
anybody who would provide 
entertainment was given a 
great welcome. It is a bit of 
an undertaking getting extra 
supplies to an army on the 
move, but it was done some- 
how, and one thing is certain, 
whether each unit got its 
turkey and Christmas pud- 
ding or not, a spirit of good 
cheer prevailed throughout 
the whole Army and Christmas 
was Christmas, even in the 
clang of battle. 
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A HAPPY CHRISTMAS FOR 

OUR MEN, BUT NOT FOR THE 

PASSING GERMAN PRISONERS, 

WHO LOOK WITH ENVY ON 
THE GOOD FOOD, 
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ROAST TURKEY FOR A TANK UNIT: THE OVEN IS MADE FROM PETROL TINS SERGEANT-MAJOR DOLDING PULLS THE CORKS FROM THE RUM-RATION BOTTLES 
AND SAND, BUT THE BIRD TASTES JUST AS GOOD, AN EXTRA TOT FOR EVERY MAN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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THE “PRIEST”: 8TH ARMY HOWITZER WHICH BEAT THE GERMAN 88-MM. GUN. 
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CREW OF A “PRIEST”? GUN LOADING UP WITH PETROL. THIS I05-MM. = 


THREE ‘‘ PRIESTS” IN A FORWARD BATTLE AREA IN THE DESERT. 
HOWITZER IS MOUNTED ON THE M.-3 GENERAL GRANT CHASSIS. 


THEY PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE. 
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HE travelling howitzer 
illustrated in our pic- 

tures is the mobile 105-mm. 
gun to which the Prime 
Minister referred in his speech 
on the Battle of Egypt, 
delivered in the House of 
Commons on Armistice Day 
last year. Mr. Churchill 
told the House that large 
numbers of these high- 
velocity guns had been sent 
to Egypt from the United 
States, and described them 
as ‘‘ most useful weapons 
for contending with the 
88-mm. high-velocity guns 
of which the Germans have 
made so much use."' These 
pictures of the gun have 
now been released, and 
show the weapon moving 
up with the Eighth Army 
Mounted on an M.-3 General 
Grant chassis, the travelling 
howitzer carries a crew of 
artillerymen “and mounts 
its own defence in the shape 
of an anti-aircraft gun. 
Mounted on this chassis, the 


we a « 
Vee a . ! ; & ; ‘ i gun has a speed of some 
oe a 2 “aa : [thing like 30 m.p.h., and 
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can keep up with fast- 
advancing armies. It is a 
first-class example of a 
trend, rapidly developed 
during this war, towards 
self-propelled artillery. 
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A ‘ PRIEST,” WITH ITS CREW AT ACTION STATIONS, MOVES 
FORWARD IN PURSUIT OF ROMMEL'S RETREATI} FORCES, 
WITH KIT STRAPPED “ON BOARD.” 
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" OF THE 105-MM. HOWITZER. THE CREW OF A “ PRIEST” MAKING PREPARATIONS FOR THEIR TRAVELLING 


A NEAR VIEW OF THE “ BUSINESS END 
AXIS. 


BEHIND IT IS THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, ALSO MOUNTED ON THE * prigs?." TO START OUT ON AN OFFENSIVE MOVE AGAINST THE 
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MEN BEHIND MONTGOMERY’S VICTORY: THE R.A.O.C., WHO PI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRI 


ry * ; 2 - 
IN THe RAO.C, CENTRAL DEPOT TRANSPORTATION SHEDS 


TRAINS OF WAR MATERIAL FOR THE VARIOUS FRONTS ARE 
ADAPED AND DESeatTCHED G6 DAY AND NIGHT FOR MONTHS PRIOR. 
(TO ANO DURING OPERATIONS - 
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J R.A.0.C. TRAINS RUN THROUGHOUT THE DAY AND NIGHT 4/"etee i . lai 
TO THE PORTS OF EMBARKATION. ERTISING AND ARcTici SING __ ORD 


HERMETICALLY SEALING TANKS FoR OVERSEAS RANGING From) TROPS 


DRAWINGS SHOWING VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF THE RA.O.C, A COLOSSAL ORGANISATION SUP 


The triumphant 1400-miles advance of General Montgomery's Eighth Army | we publish drawings showing some aspects of the work of another body of | the 
trom El Alamein to Tripoli in eighty days has been hailed throughout the men who occupy a vital position in the organisation of an army's advance main 
world as a miracle of organisation, and the War Secretary, Sir James Grigg, the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, who were responsible for providing the two 
paid a great tribute to the men behind the organisation when he credited Eighth Army's needs on the battlefields of Egypt, Libya, and Tripolitania. half - 
the Quartermaster-General, Sir W. G. Lindsell, with playing one of the biggest From the vast ordnance depéts in this country, munitions flow out to the wher 
parts in the Eighth Army's historic victory. The important work of the base depéts in the various theatres ot war, and thence to the Ordnance Field mont 


This colossal organisation has to fecti 
not merely for the requirements of present campaigns, but well ahead of body 


Royal Army Service Corps behind the scenes of battle has already been dealt Parks immediately behind the front lines. 
with in “ The Illustrated London News" of November 21 last. This week plan, 
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HO PROVIDED THE EIGHTH WITH THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


BRYAN DE GRINEAU, IN COLLABORATION WITH THE R.A.0.C. 
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DETACH MENTS ACCOMPANY LANDING OPERATIONS 
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7 race. UNITS 
i STATIONED im 
ORDWANCE - PERGoNNEL~ '  WRUSSIAS ARCTIC PORTS UN SHIP AND DELIVER TANKS, 
G FROM) TROPICAL HEAT! “I GUNS AnD STORES TO OUR SowieT ALWES . 


ATION SUPPLYING THE MECHANISED NEEDS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN FROM THE ARCTIC TO THE TROPICS. 


jy of | them. In the central depéts at home, the R.A.O.C. are now planning for East—-and both types had to be hermetically sealed to prevent damage in 
ce maintenance of the Army’s equipment in 1944. Always they are a jump or transit. This problem of damage in transit has been very largely solved by 
the } two ahead of the General Staff. R.A.O.C. units, for instance, are already the designing of special crates and cases for all types of campaign, and a 
ania. half - way through a second winter of work at Russian ports and railheads, recent R.A.O.C. innovation has been the training of special detachments of 
some of whom serviced American assault troops in 


>» the where British stores are arriving. Meanwhile, men over here had worked for men for beach landings, 
the initial stages of the invasion of French North Africa. In short, wherever 


Field months in rooms with a temperature of 40 degrees below freezing-point per- 
while another the Army needs anything, from a bootlace to a Churchill tank, the Royal 


as to fecting a method of “ arcticising" tanks for the Russian front, 
ad of body of R.A.O.C. experts were at work “ desertising" tanks for the Middle Army Ordnance Corps will supply it-—-intact and on time 
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TUNISIAN BACKGROUND: SCENES FROM THE 
AREA OF THE NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 
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TWO WAR CORRESPONDENTS-—-GUY RAMSEY, OF THE ““ NEWS CHRONICLE,” AND NORMAN WILKINSON, SERGEANT PRICE, PERCHED ON A _ LOFTY TUNISIAN EMINENCE, 


OF THE “DAILY EXPRESS ’’—COCK AN EYE AT A TERSE NOTICE-BOARD IN THE TUNISIAN BATTLE AREA, KEEPS OBSERVATION ON THE ENEMY-OCCUPIED TOWN OF MATFUR,. 


( UR pictures, taken 

recently in North 
Africa, form a_ pictorial 
background to the news 
from Tunisia and Tripoli- 
tania. The terse notice- 
board seen above is typical 
of the humorous warnings 
which have a habit of 
appearing wherever British 
troops are ‘‘ in residence,” 
and it is advisable always 
to heed their message. 
Our second picture shows a 
mountain observation post 
similar to many from 
which Allied forward 
patrols report enemy move- 
ments in the Tunisian 
valleys. The forward 
fighter airfield (seen right) 
is one of those from which 
British and American air- 
craft continuously harry 
enemy troops and their 
lines of communication. 
The craggy nature of the 
Matmata mountain range, 
in Southern Tunisia, can be 
seen in the picture below. 
Thisrange forms the back- 
bone of the Mareth Line 
(described on page 123), 
behind which Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps—or what is 
left of it—was stated to 
have withdrawn three days 
after the fall of Tripoli. 
Our final picture is in 
itself a tribute to the first- 
class work of the Royal 
_Engineers, whose road and 
bridge-building work for 
the First and _ Eighth 
Armies has played no small 
part in the staging and 
carrying out of offensive 

actions. 
EE 
AN ADVANCED R.A.F. AIRFIELD IN NORTH AFRICA, FROM WHICH FIGHTERS OPERATE 
OVER TUNISIA. THE UNIT ‘LIVES UNDER CANVAS, MOST OF THE TENTS BEING 
PITCHED IN A PICTURESQUE GROVE OF EUCALYPTUS TREES. 
tmnt Ee aS NE a a eee | 


 aeenaaenaiemiot . ~~ —_ Se I Pm ne noms PRON POAOASOSRATRS OEM EAOEE 
FURTHER SOUTH IN TUNISIA, THE SPRAWLING MOUNTAIN RANGE OF MATMATA FORMS ' | THE ROYAL ENGINEERS HAVE DONE YEOMAN WORK IN BOTH OF THE AFRICAN 
‘HE BACKBONE OF THE MARETH LINE, WHERE ROMMEL WAS EXPECTED TO STAND. | | CAMPAIGNS. HERE IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN TUNISIA. 
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TRIPOLI SURRENDERS TO MONTGOMERY: SCENES AT THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 


GORDON HIGHLANDERS’ PIPERS SIGNALISED THE CAPTURE OF TRIPOLI BY PIPING THE FIRST BRITISH TANK TO ENTER TRIPOLI ON JANUARY 23:4 VALENTINE, AMID 
MARTIAL AIRS. IN BACKGROUND, MONUMENT OF THE FABLED ROMAN WOLF. APPLAUDING CROWDS, A GORDON PIPER IS ON THE RIGHT. 


the sun at the Porto Benit« 
cross-roads, just outside the city 
General Montgomery officially 
received the surrender of Tripoli 
Opposite stood the Vice-Governor 
of Libya, the Prefect of Tripoli, 
and the Lord Mayor of the city, 
with other officials, to take 
orders. The officials listened atten 
tively. They were held respon- 
sible for maintaining order, and 
promised loyal co-operation. The 
Eighth Army stole into Tripoli 
by moonlight, without ceremony 
The first tank, driven by a Liver 
pool man, with seven Gordon 
Highlanders and a Sapper clinging 
to it, clanged its way into the 
main square when the eastern 
sky was still faintly pale with 
dawn, heading the coastal column 
Before them, as early as 4 a.m., a 
patrol of the 11th Hussars had 
entered the southern suburbs 
The Gordons and others 
followed The Italians, fron 
their glaring white houses, 
peeped out at daylight, and came 
into the principal square, where 
tanks were parked. Italians and 
Jews, herded on the pavements 
by Italian police, curiously watched 
tanks, Bren-gun carriers, and 
soldiers. Up and down the 
Piazzo, the Gordons’ kilted pipers 
marched with military precision 
to the skirl of their pipes 
Astonished Tommies were saluted 

by imposing police chiefs 


aa nits a  % : N January 25, standing ir 
a ee copes . ae } 3 : 
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THE VICTOR OF TRIPOLI, GENERAL MONTGOMERY, WEARING A BLACK BERET, 
STANDS IN HIS CAR TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE SALUTE OF HIS TANK TROOPS. ALL 
THESE PICTURES ARE RADIOED FROM TRIPOLI. 


iC ailtbes a e o v5 


ROWS OF TANKS, WITH CREWS, PARKED IN THE MAIN SQUARE. THE HARBOUR, GENERAL MONTGOMERY, AT PORTO BENITO CROSS-ROADS, RECEIVES THE SURRENDER 


WHICH ALONE SUFFERED CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE IN THE CITY, LIES BEYOND. OF THE CITY FROM THE VICE-GOVERNOR OF LIBYA AND OTHER OFFICIALS. 
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CAMERA 
AT HOME AND OVERSBAS. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF THE ALLIED NATIONS MEET AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE: MR. EDEN 


WITH HIS EUROPEAN COLLEAGUES. 
At this informal conference of Allied Foreign Ministers, held recently at the Foreign Office, we see, reading 
round the table from neafest camera (I. to r.): M . Pleven, Fighting France; M. Trygye Lie, Norway ; 
M. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakia; Dr. Van Kleffens, Netherlands; M. Joseph Bech, Luxemburg; Mr. Richard 
Law, M.P.; . Mylonovic, Yugoslavia; M. Paul Spaak, Belgium; Mr. Eden; M. Edward Raczynski, 
Poland; M. Emanuel Tsouderos, Greece; and Sir Alexander Cadogan. 


SHOWING 
FOR SEA. 


AT A BRITISH PORT, 
FRENCH NAVY PREPARING 


A BUSY SCENE 
FIGHTING 


NAVY STILL FIGHTS ON: 
MANNED BY MEN OF THE 


THIS FRENCH 


There are a certain number of officers and men of the French Navy who are now over here as part of the Fighting French Forces 
under General de Gaulle, and these men are playing their part alongside our own sailors in helping to protect the coastal waters of 
In this particular picture they are manning M.T.B.s, but they have 


Britain, a work which entails frequent action against the enemy. 
other and larger ships ‘with which to continue the fight against Germany. 














SILVERSMITH’S ART: 
STOCKHOLM ; 
IN A 


OF A MODERN SWEDISH 
CHURCHES IN THE DIOCESE OF 


FXAMPLE 
TWENTY 


\N INTERESTING 


ORTRAYING ABOUT 
GROUP 


This fine example of silverwork, designed and executed by the well-known Swedish silversmith, } 
Baron Erik Fleming, has been presented by the City Clergy to the new Bishop of Stockholm. The 
rozier is entirely of silver, and is beautifully wrought with details in gold and precious stones. It 
is 64 ft. long, is made in four detachable ments, and weighs 2400 grammes. The upper, | 
ornamented portion rises from the chalice of a Luther rose, above which the Four Evangelists appear 
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MOTOR TORPEDO 


A CROZIER MADE FOR THE NEW 
A FURTHER SECTION, ON WHICH THE FOUR EVANGELISTS APPEAR IN RELIEF; AND THE 


REPRESENTING ST. 
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OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 
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A MODEL OF A GENERAL GRANT TANK FOR THE BOY KING OF IRAQ: A _ PRESENT 


FROM GENERAL ALEXANDER. 


Just before the Regent of Iraq left Egypt after his official visit, he was presented with a large model 
of a General Grant tank for the young King Feisal II]. The model was a present from General 
Alexander, the Commander-in-Chief, and was made in the workshops of the 
recently formed R.E.M.E., which has done such excellent tank- recovery work 

during desert fighting. 


RUBBER FROM DANDELIONS : TENDING THE SEEDLINGS 
OF TARAXACUM MEG ACORRHIZON—A TYPE OF RUSSIAN DANDELION 
AT KEW GARDENS. 

There has been a great deal of interest shown all over the world in the 
Russian rubber-bearing dandelions, but it was only recently that attempts to 
grow it in this country were made. Seed has been received from Russia of 
three types of rubber-bearing dandelions, and the first sowings have been 
made at Kew, where about 70 per cent. of the seeds sown germinated. 
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BISHOP OF STOCKHOLM-——-L. TO R.: THE CROZIER; THE CENTRAL SECTION, 


CROOK, TERMINATING 


GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 


in relief. Surmounting this section is the most remarkable part of the design, 
characteristic silhouettes of about twenty churches in the diocese of Stockholm. Above that again 
. a a ge oan crown of thorns in gold set with rubies, and from this crown rises the 
eautifully curv crook, terminating in a group representing St. George and the Dragon 

of the struggle between good and evil ts — +o 


portraying the 
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OF THE WEEK: 
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Jan. 30, 1943 


MAJOR ERIC KNIGHT. 
The Yorkshire-born author of “‘ This 
Above All,”’ Major Knight, has been 
killed in an air crash in Dutch Guiana. 
He served in the Canadian Army 
during the last war, and was in turn 


THE 


M. M. PEYROUTON. 
Marcel Peyrouton has been appointed 
Governor-General of Algeria, in suc- 
cession to M. Yves Chatel. He was 
Resident-General in Tunisia — until 
the French collapse, Vichy Minister 
of the Interior and then Vichy 
Ambassador to the Argentine. Only 

recently arrived in North Africa. 


ee 
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REAR-ADMIRAL D. BOYD. 
The post of Fifth Sea Lord has now been 
filled by the appointment of Rear- 
Admiral D. W. Boyd, who assumes also 
the additional title of Chief of Naval 
Equipment. The new Fifth Sea 
is a member of the Board of 
Admiralty and will advise on Fleet Air 
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MR. A. WOOLLCOTT, 
The well-known American journalist. 
dramatic critic and broadcaster, died 
on January 23. When in London 
not long ago he gave a series of broad- 
casts for the B.B.C. He worked as 
dramatic critic on the “New York 
Times,” the ‘“‘New York Herald” 


Arm personnel. ! and the “New York World.” 
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PEOPLE IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS. 
Miss Jeffreys, who had a long and 
brilliant career on the stage, died on 
January 21. She was a true comedian, 
though not lacking in dramatic force. 
She played mostly in London, with 
occasional visits to the United States. 


British, Canadian, American and 
British again. After the last war he 
continued service in the U.S. Army. 


She began a film career in 1930. 
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COLONEL D. CLIFTON BROWN. 
He has been elected Chairman of Ways and Means 
and Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons. 
M.P. for the Hexham Division of Northumberland, 
1918-1923 and since 19°24. Former Deputy Chairman 
of Ways and Means. Late Ist Dragoon Guards and 
Northumberland Hussar Yeomanry. 
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THE RT. REV. F. UNDERHILL. ’ 
The Rt. Rev. Francis Underhill, Bishop of Bath and i i 
Wells, collapsed and died on January 24. He at one ¥ ; 
time occupied a prominent place in the Anglo-Catholic 
movement, being especially known for several religious 
and devotional books. He was formerly Dean of 
Rochester. 


LORD HIRST. 
Lord Hirst, who died on January 22, aged seventy- 
nine, will be remembered chiefly for his association 
with the General Electric Company. He was a member 
of numerous electrical and other technical institutions, 
and at one time President of the Federation of British 
Industries. A keen sportsman. 
i 
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DAUGHTER, PRINCESS 
19, IN OTTAWA. 


BERNHARD, PROUDLY HOLDING HIS THIRD 
MARGRIET FRANCISCA, BORN ON JANUARY 
Since the three sons of the last King of the Netherlands, William- III., died before 
their father. no male descendants have been born to the House of Orange, and 
Princess Juliana has now given birth to her third daughter. Queen Mary is to be 
one of the godparents, and the others will be President Roosevelt, the Earl of Athlone. 
and officers and men of the Netherlands Merchant Fleet. a 


—— — 


PRINCE 


SIR DENNIS HERBERT. } 
dignity of a baron of the United Kingdom has | 
i recently been conferred upon the Rt. Hon. Sir Dennis | 


Herbert, former Chairman of Ways and Means and 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, which he 


had held since 1931. Conservative M.P. for Watford 
for nearly twenty-five years. 


3 THE ADMINISTRATION 
THE MIDDLE EAST ARMY: GENERAL LINDSELL. 


General Lindsell, recently praised by Sir James Grigg, War 
Minister, for his splendid work in the Middle East, is fiity-eight. 
He was head of the administration of the B.E.F. in France im 
1939-40, and after Dunkirk he took up the appointment of 
Lieutenant-General in charge of Administration, Home Forces. 
Later, to the Ministry of Supply, and finally to the Middle East. 


THE or 
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MAN IN CHAR 


THE FIRST ARTISAN TO REACH CABINET MINISTER RANK 
MR. JOHN BURNS. DIED IN LONDON ON JANUARY : 
Mr. Burns was a Labour leader in the forward Trade Union move- 
ment of sixty years ago, an active member of the first London 
County Council, and a Member of Parliament for thirty-six years, 
who held office in the Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith Govern- 
He was born in 1858, and his Parliamentary career began 
in 1892. Was known as “ Honest John 


THE V.C. HAS BEEN POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED TO 
CORPORAL J. A. FRENCH, AUSTRALIAN MILITARY FORCES. 


Of the three V.C.s to be announced in one week, two go to 
Australia: Fit. Set. Middleton, of the R.A.A.F., and Corporal 
French, who destroyed single-handed three Japanese machine-gun 
posts at Milne Bay, New inea, last September. He was found 
lead im fromt of the third. It is the first V.C. of the New Guinea 
campaign, and the siath won by Australian soldiers in this war. 


ments. 
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BOR GZS a 
THE GLORIOUS WILD LIFE OF AFRICA. 
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“A GAME WARDEN TAKES STOCK”: By CAPTAIN C. R. S. PITMAN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 



















HERE are many books generically entitled “‘ With alarmingly ; but when one has read them one are the chapters on the hippos. I confess that 
Rod and Gun in Many Lands.’’ There are is comforted to find that (except for one antelope, after all the books I have read, and after throwing 
many books, mostly of more recent date, which whose diminution is the mysterious work of nature) goodness knows what into the yawning gulf of the 
record the achievements of gallant men who meet none of these species looks like vanishing at all. The wallowing hippo’s mouth at the Zoo, I did not know 
the lion face to face armed only with a that the hippo was, intermittently, so pugna- 


cious. ‘“‘ Women and elephants never forget,” 
runs the saying: nor, apparently, do hippo- 
potamuses. Once a hippo has been wounded 
(usually quite wantonly) by a man, he bears 
a grudge against the human race, and the next 
man he gets a chance against may be torn in 
two by a sidelong gash from his huge canine 
fangs. And, when the question of a mate 
arises, hippos will fight to the death, attempt- 
ing to penetrate each other’s hearts with those 
same great teeth. The lakes and the Upper 
Nile are full of hippos who, to the casual 
passer-by, appear to be dreaming their lives 
away like lotus-eaters, but, in reality, ‘are 
covered with scars from old duels. Amongst 
other hippo spectacles which Captain Pitman 
has witnessed was a mating of hippos. He 
was sorry to interrupt what he calls their 
‘idyll.”” How effective a perfectly ordinary 


Leica or a cine-camera. But here is a book 
about Game written by a man who does 
(when circumstances, including undue multi- 
plication and ravages of native crops in 
Uganda) occasionally shoot beasts and who 
does (witness the lovely pictures in this book) 
sometimes snap-shoot them, but who is mostly 
interested in the beasts themselves, their 
ways of living, and their preservation. 

Captain Pitman, late Indian Army, has 
for many years been a game-warden in 
Uganda, with an interval (detailed for special 
survey) in Rhodesia. And he has grown to 
love the wild beasts under his care (though 
he never forgets his duty to the human 
inhabitants of his region) as we _ stay-at- 
homes love our dogs. He will kill for duty ; 
if reduced to it he will kill for meat ; but he 
prefers live things to corpses. 





Who has not had an occasional revulsion THE HIGHLY POLISHED EGGS OF THE LILY-TROTTEK (ACTOPHILORNIS word can be in unaccustomed surroundings. 
against trophies ? AFRICANUS). “Bless their little 
I remember once The lily-trotter’s eggs are laid on hearts,’’ this word 


a pad of water weed ; the ground 
colour is of varying shades of 
brown, almost entirely obscured 
by an intricate tangle of black 
scrawls. They are extraordinarily 
handsome and very glossy. 


makes one say ; and 
then one remem- 
bers that they are 
hippos ! 

There is a pre- 
face by Baron de 
Cartier de Marchi- 
enne, Belgian Am- 
bassador to London 
and the doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps. 
It is the right man 
in the right place ; 
his Excellency has 
done as much as 
any man for the 
preservation of the 
fauna of Africa; 
Belgian co - opera- 
tion was absolutely 
essential, with the 
Equatorial Congo 
bordering on our 
provinces. He ex- 
presses the hope, 
shared by Captain 


staying ina country 
house with a great 
(and veryall-round) 
sportsman and 
going into the bil- 
liard-room with him 
after dinner. ‘I can 
hardly bear it now,” 
said he, as he sur- 
veyed the walls. The 
walls were one great 
crowded cemetery 
of creatures who 
once roamed the 
wild. Every sort 
of antelope’s head 
was” there, from 
the great eland’s 
to the little dik- 
dik’s, which is 
scarcely bigger than 
a hare's. Ascentre- 
pieces there were 
buffalos’ heads and 
elephants’ heads 
and rhinoceroses’ 


promiscuous big - game 
killer is getting scarcer ; 
the game reserves are 
doing their work ; and the 
natives are learning what, 
under Government orders, 
they may and may not 
kill. Elephants, now and 
then, have to be taught 
a lesson; but the annual 
killing of them is nicely 
kept parallel to the annual 
increase. Hardly anybody 
now kills the rare, but 
obstinately surviving 
gorilla, in his dense thick- 
ets. The hippos swarm in 
river, lake and marsh; the 
rhinoceroses are going 
strong; and if the giraffe 
and the zebra are getting 
heads and the great, scarcer in some quarters, Pitman, that the 
gaping faces of hip- they are flourishing else- work done in Africa 
with where. . ’ may be extended to 
A GORILLA BED BUILT IN A TREF. : A DEEPLY WORN HIPPOPOTAMUS PATH. ; 
Anecdotes are plentiful Asia, where men (in 





popotamuses 


their monumental . ; 
A hippopotamus track on land is unmistakable; the 


Gorilla beds, built at anything from 6 ft. to 25 ft. above P ‘ ei . abet ; 
teeth. Allcrumpled ground, usually vary in size from 3 ft. by 2} ft. to 4 ft. by in Captain Pitman’s book. front and hind foot of each side move in parallel lines, peacetime, at least) 
into ruin by rifle- 3 ft. The platforms on which they rest consist of sturdy, There are hair - raising forming in soft ground two tracks divided by a little are still labouring 
, upright tree-tops. Some gorillas prefer the base of a tree an loll abiamaae ay ites ridge. The absence of this ridge in the above photo- ae ’ oe 
bullets, and all for their beds. stories of man-eating lions graph, by W. J. Eggeling, is due to its use by elephants. lard to exterminate 
mouldering. ‘* The : (for the sake of ‘ 


heads) or to collect alive (for the sake of zoos) 
beasts of the utmost beauty and strangeness 
and scarcity. But the work might even be 
extended to England. I saw the other day 
that somebody had killed a pine-marten in 4 
Wales. What was the point of it ? The animal 
is almost extinct. They are always talking of 
extending the duration of “‘ education.’’ They 
might think of extending its nature. I see no 
reason why it should not be compulsory in all 
county schools for the children to read such a 
book as Miss Frances Pitt's ‘‘ English Mam- 
mals,’’ which would give them a pretty clear 
idea as to which of our animals are sheer vermin 
(if any are—even the stoat kills rabbits, which 
the Government are now trying to cyanide out 
of existence) and which are not, which are scarce 
and which are not. All Europe is in the same 
boat. The Swiss are very proud of the stuffed 
bears in their museums and use the bear as a 


world,” says Captain Pitman, “is sadly over- 
stocked with sportsmen’s trophies, pathetic 
relics of mankind’s prowess. The rubbish- 
heap is the inevitable fate of most. How much 
better it is to make those permanent records 
in beautiful natural colours of the wild 
creatures at home, living in peace and con- 
tentment. The enjoyment can be shared 
again and again with those who are less 
fortunate and unable to travel. Of what 
use, except for museums, are those stuffed 
horrors which leer down at one from the walls 
of erstwhile sportsmen?’ I must say I 
agree with him. 1 will shoot anything I 
eat, with the next’ man, or anything which 
must be kept down (like the deer in Scotland), 
and might as well give me, in the killing, a 
day on the hill. But why adorn our houses 
with the skulls and antlers and skins of the 
animals we have killed, as certain Poly- 
nesians adorn their thatched huts with the A FLOATING MASS OF ROTLING, AQUATIC VEGETATION—A GREBE’S NEST, national symbol; but is there (I don’t know) a 
withered heads of their slaugh- WITH EGGS UNCOVERED, live bear left in Switzerland ? The great wild 


tered enemies ? Grebes carefully cover their eggs each time they leave their amt, with the result that bison of Eastern Europe is on a different 
their white, chalky surface soon omes stained and discoloured. $ 
; ; ains a vast amount of : footing ; if he has gone as 

This book contains a eg ‘ “te ? Reproductions from the book “ A Game Warden Takes Stock" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 6 I nat -_ he has gone as meat 
information about all sorts of East and James Nisbet and Co., Ltd. for foraging armies and starving populations, 
Central African animals, large and small, But he was a nobler beast than Goering, who, 





dried and 





and a good deal about game reserves. Several and white and black people's bravery in regard to them; a few years ago, was presiding (with English visitors 
chapters are headed “ Vanishing Species,”” rather there are thrilling tales of excursions, with the aid of present) over an exhibition of “champion trophies” 
cena, 25 =a Se ae knowing natives, in search of rarities ; and with little in Berlin. Man is a creature who “ ought not to be 

** A Game Warden Takes Stock.” By Captain C, R. S. Pitman, touches, the whole modern history of our recent trusted with firearms,"’ whether he is confronting 


llustrated. (Nisbet ; 16s.) African colonisation is indicated. Best of all, perhaps, himself or the rest of the brute creation. 








The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win-——so turn out every scrap you have. 
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REMAINS OF THE GREAT ROMAN EMPIRE ON THE ROUTE TO TRIPOLI. 




















ROMAN REMAINS IN NORTH AFRICA: THE MARKET PLACE AT LEPTIS MAGNA (LEBDA) 
SITUATED a FEW MILES FROM HOMS, IN TRIPOLITANIA. 





NP COR eS 


COLUMNS IN THE IMPERIAL COURT OF JUSTICE, THE BATHS: THE THERMS# 
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IT PAID A CONTRIBUTION OF A TALENT A DAY, 
»- ~_++~ — = see eee ee 


Leptis Magna, the modern Lebda, a series of imposing ruins of temples and palaces, 
stands a few miles west of Homs and about half-way between Misurata and Tripoli, 
names which have been much in the news lately with the Eighth Army's continued 
pursuit of Rommel, and was one of the oldest and most flourishing of the 
Pheenician emporia established on the coasts of the greater Syrtis. It was founded 
by the Sidonians who were later joined by the people of Tyre. Although during 
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THE BATHS OF SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, SHOWING MUTILATED STATUES OF APOLLO 
(LEFT) AND ESCULAPIUS, THE GOD OF HEALING (RIGHT). | 
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WHICH LIE TO THE 


LEPTIS MAGNA. THESE RUINS ARE AMONG THE SOUTH OF THE FORUM, WERE COMPLETED IN 
MOST IMPOSING OF ROMAN REMAINS IN NORTH AFRICA. A.D. 127. VERY WELL PRESERVED. i MAGNA, BROUGHT TO LIGHT DURING ITALIAN. | 
~ > * . a —s i 
s PI es Sa ae ee ar ae ee El eee a EXCAVATIONS WHICH STARTED IN IQIT. 











5 r 
THE REMAINS OF THE BASILICA. LEPTIS MAGNA WAS TRIBUTARY TO CARTHAGE, TO WHICH i i A BAS-RELIEF ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH DEDICATED TO SEPTIMUS 


| i SEVERUS. SEPTIMUS SEVERUS WAS BORN AT LEPTIS MAGNA, i 
a i y 
f ‘ - f 


the Jugurthine War it appealed for protection to Rome, and later Julius Casar 
imposed an annual contribution of 300,000 measures of oil upon it, it remained 
a free city, governed by its own magistrates. The place, as it stands, is the 
creation of Septimus Severus, who was born there. The ruins of Leptis are among 
the most remarkable of the many Roman remains in North Africa, much of it 
being in a most excellent state of preservation. 
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HOW TWO DESTROYERS BECAME ONE. 


BOW BLASTED AWAY BY AN ENEMY SUBMARINE, THE U.S. DESTROYER 
** BLAKELEY "? GINGERLY MAKES HER WAY TO PORT FOR REPAIRS. 


THOSE REPAIRS WERE OF AN UNUSUAL NATURE. THE BOW SECTION OF A 
DE-COMMISSIONED SISTER-SHIP IS SEEN BEING SWUNG INTO POSITION... 


* 
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AND “GRAFTED” ON TO THE HULL OF THE 
OF A JIG-SAW PUZZLE, MAKING THE DESTROYER 


“ 


BLAKELEY" LIKE THE PIKCE 
“AS GOOD AGAIN AS NEW.” 
An amazing “grafting "’ operation, reminiscent of the pre-fabrication method of shipbuilding, 
described in last week's “Illustrated London News,” and elsewhere in this issue, was recently 
carried out in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The U.S. destroyer “ Blakeley,” whose bows had 
been blasted away by an enemy submarine, managed to reach port under her own power. The 
bow section of a de-commissioned sister-ship, the destroyer “ Taylor,” was cut out in such a way 
that, after a matching cut had been made in the hull of the “ Blakeley,” the two parts fitted 
together like interlocking pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. The result was a new “ Blakeley,”’ reddy 
again to take her part in the sea war against the Axis. Our pictures show the damaged destroyer 
making her way slowly to port, her hull lying in dock while the bows of her sister-ship are 
swung over into position for the operation, and the two interlocking parts being slid together. 
A similar method had previously been used in this country for the repair of at least one tanker, 
whose bows had been blown away during an encounter with a U-boat in the Atlantic. 
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BOMBS FALL ON LILLE AND BERLIN. 


The two pictures reproduced below were taken during the recent raids on Lille and Berlin. In the top 
Picture, bombs are seen bursting among, and smoke pouring from, the works and railway sidings of the 
Ateliers de Hellsnes at Lille, where locomotive, carriage and wagon works were attacked by Flying 
Fortresses of the U.S. Army Air Corps in daylight on January 13. The Fortresses were escorted by 
fighters, and altogether they dropped 150 tons of high-explosive bombs, with showers of incendiaries. 
Smoke from the fires is obscuring the eastern group of buildings of the steel and engineering works. 

Our second picture was taken during one of the night raids on Berlin on January 16 and 17, and shows 
the Marienfelde industrial area S.S.-W, of the centre of the city. The large dark patch (lower right 
centre) is the Daimler Benz works, which produces aero-engines, and the oval-shaped stadium to its right 
is the Trabreunbahn, where trotting races used to be staged. A bomb hole can be seen in the roof of 

the stadium, and other bomb craters in the lower right of the picture. 


SMOKE FROM BOMB-BURSTS AND FIRES DRIFTS ACROSS THE BUILDINGS AND RAILWAY SIDINGS 
AT ATELIERS DE HELULMES AT LILLE, ATTACKED IN DAYLIGHT BY FLYING FORTRESSES. 


A PICTURE TAKEN DURING ONE OF THE NIGHT RAIDS ON BERLIN, SHOWING BOMB CRATEKS 
LOWER RIGHT) IN THE INDUSTRIAL AREA OF MARIENFELDE, 8.S.-W. OF THE CITY CENTRE. 
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“JUST WHERE WE WANTED OUR BOMBS TO FALL” 
—CAPTAIN SCHUMANN, HUN BOMBER PILOT. 
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A POLICEMAN IN SHIRT-SLEEVES WAS AMONG RESCUERS TOILING IN THE RUINS OF THE SCHOOL ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE SCHOOL AFTER CAPTAIN SCHUMANN AND 7- 
DEMOLISHED IN LAST WEEK’S GERMAN DAYLIGHT RAID ON LONDON, LED BY CAPTAIN SCHUMANN i HIS LUFTWAFFE VILOTS HAD i 


COMPLETED THEIR MISSION, i 


rr i ne ri me rrr ead 


AST Thursday night, January 21, 
Captain Schumann, who the pre- 
vious day had led a force of Luftwaffe 
bombers in a daylight raid on civilian 
property in London, broadcast to the 
German people a boast that all his 
‘planes had reached their objectives. 
“They dropped their bombs just 
where we wanted them to fall,”” he 
said. One of the objectives of Captain 
Schumann’s force was the school at 
which our pictufes were taken. When 
the bombers arrived, the children, all 
between the ages of five and fourteen, 
were having their lunch. When the 
bombers left, there was a pile of 
smoking wreckage, in which Civil 
Defence workers, frantic parents, and 
passers-by dug with every tool they 
could lay their hands on. They were 
still digging there, by the light of 
flares, thirty-six hours later, while 
Captain Schumann was gleefully tell- 
ing the German people about the 
exploit. ‘‘ It was a most interesting 
raid,” he said. ‘‘ You might call it a 
special treat.’’ Forty-eight died, in- 
cluding six teachers, and a mass 
funeral of the child victims had been 
arranged to take place on Wednesday 
of this week. Sixty-two other victims 
were taken to hospital, injured. On 
January 25 a piteous roll-call of the 
school took place in ‘the church hall 
facing the bombed school. Between 
150 and 200 children assembled, wide- 
eyed and rather silent. One body of 
a girl was still unidentified. Captain 
Schumann may well be proud of his 
achievement ! 


RESCUERS TOILED THREE DAYS AND THREE NIGHTS TO REACH THE TRAPPED CHILDREN, AND THERE 


SMALL BODIES WERE RECOVERED. ALTOGETHER, 42 CHILDREN AND 6 TEACHERS 
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MOLLY 
KINNUMAN, AGED 
TWELVE, WAS 
RESCUED ALIVE 
AFTER TEN 
AGONISING 
HOURS BENEATH 
THE WRECKAGE 


— 


THIS LITTLE 
\ BOY WAS ALSO 
1 nesct ED ALIVE, 
i AND 1S SEEN 
READING HIS 
“comic” IN 


HOSPITAL. —— ~~ . a ne ~~~y~ 


WERE KILLED, 


ro 


PAMELA 
EILEEN SILMAN 
HER DEAD 
BODY WAS ONE 
OF MANY FOUNE 
BY THE TOILING 
RESCUERS. 


JUDITH (LEFT) AND ANN, FIVE AR-OLD TWIN DAUGHTERS OF CORPORAL _ 


AND MRS. BIDDLE, KILLED DURING THE RAID, 


WERE PATHETIC SCENES AS mE 
AND MORE THAN 60 INJURED. J 


ee | 


SIX-YEAR-OLD 
SHIRLEY BOR- 
MAN, RECOVERED 

ALIVE FROM 

THE péprRis, 

WAS TAKEN 

tO HOSPITAL 

+ 
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HOW PRE-FABRICATED SECTIONS ARE USED IN THE /B 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION } OF 
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THE FABRICATION OF THE SHIP, co” 
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"SURFACE LINE. 





TO MAKE GOOD THE LOSSES SUSTAINED BY U-BOAT WARFARE, BRITISH SHIPBUILDERS HAVE LONG USED A 


The latest news of the American race for shipbuilding records is of the the production of shipping by our allies, is at last winning the vital race 
completion of a “ Liberty" freighter in the West Coast Shipyards of Mr. against losses caused by U-boats. In the British yards, rather more than half 
Henry J. Kaiser, the famous American industrialist, in less than three days of the ship’s structure is pre-fabricated. Drawings are sent to sub-contractors 
a remarkable achievement. But it is not generally known that the Kaiser in various parts of the country—some of whom had no connection with 
shipyard system of using pre-fabricated sections conveyed from dispersed factories shipbuilding before the war—-who manufacture the parts needed. In the ship 


to the slipways (described in last week's //lustrated London News) was already shown in our drawing, the keel and centre girder, floors, inter-costals, bottom- 
in use by British builders before its adoption in the United States. In these shell and tank top, watertight bulkheads, frames, beams, and girders, deck 
explanatory drawings our special artist shows how standard British 10,000-ton houses, masts, ventilators and other components are made by these sub- 
merchant ships are built over here at a speed which, in conjunction with contractors and sent by road, rail, canal and sea to the shipyard, where 
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SHIPYARDS. 


Jan. 30, 1943—THE 


BUILDING OF MERCHANT SHIPS IN BRITISH 


} OF THE MERCHANT SHIP CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
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STANDARD CARGO SHIP, 
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IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE RAPID CONSTRUCTION OF CARGO VESSELS. 


welders, burners, caulkers, steel workers, stagers, fitters, 
red-leaders and painters, to mention only some. Then, after 
installation of the 


PRINCIPLE NOW ADOPTED 


they are assembled on the slipways. There are some parts of the ship which 
have to be made on the spot, certain sections of the more complicated 


plumbers, smiths, 


coppersmiths, 
the ship is launched, skilled workers are needed for the 


framing and plating work at the stern and bow being built and fitted to the 
skeleton in the shipyard. But mainly the design is such that the plating and 
steelwork is in fairly simple sections which, when put into their marked 
positions, fit snugly together like the parts of a jig-saw puzzle, so that the 
ship takes shape in an amazingly rapid time. But even in a design as simple 
as this a number of highly skilled craftsmen are required. The building and 
assembling of the hull, for instance, calls for the work of platers, drillers, 





Finally, the ship undergoes 
exhaustive tests before, clad in‘its warpaint and with anti-submarine and anti- 


machinery, miles of cable, and various other jobs 


aircraft guns in position, it sails to its port to pick up its first cargo. And not 
so very long after its keel was first laid, it is ploughing its way across the 
ocean, the “ Red Duster” flying gallantly aloft—an undaunted challenge 
to all the U-boats that ever sneaked out of German ports 
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A oh eee OF THE WORLD—THE PIG. 


IGS were here before people. They were inhabitants of the Old World, and probably 

of the New, before man set foot on it. They were cave-dwellers before the cave-men 

who hunted the wild boar, and painted its ferocious form on the walls of their sanctuaries 

in France, in the Pyrenees, and at Altamira, in north-west Spain, as was noted in The Iilus- 

trated London News last November. If later Stone Age men domesticated the pig, they 

have left nothing to show it ; so the pig’s earlier history, written among the rocks of the 

Miocene era, is continued only in the evidence of its peregrinations all over the whole world, 

which it took for its country. The pig, lowly animal though it be, was a resolute adventurer, 
surviving an ice-age, defying catastrophe and quite regardless of evolution. 

Its origin is uncertainly ascribed to Central Europe, 
from which it spread eastwards into Asia, where it 
developed into animals of great size. <A very large pig 
(Sus palzocharus) worked westward into England, and 
the remains of some of them, found in the strata above 
the Miocene, may have survived to meet early man. 
The pigs that went east made their way from Southern 
Europe through Western Asia to India and thé islands 
of the Indian Archipelago ; and it is now hard to say 
which were really wild and which domesticated. The 
swine of New Guinea, Sus papuensis, for example, seem 
to be descendants of domesticated, or semi-domesti- 
cated, pigs. But when the range of enquiry is widened 
so as to include all the pig’s relations, from the wild 
boar to the wart-hog and the peccary, the extent of its 
settlements is limited only by the continents. 

The Caucasus has a wild boar, of which a well- 
known Russian sportsman preserved a specimen 3 ft. 
high at the shoulder; and the Cossack peasant, with 
inferior equipment, waits at night under the fruit-trees 
to deal with others of the tribe less massive, but not 
less dangerous. India has wild boars of reckless 
courage, fearing neither man nor beast. One was once 
seen drinking at the ford between two tigers. 

Three kinds range through India, Ceylon and 
Burma, and tracks of some have been found at 
15,000 ft. Bengal has those with the widest skulls ; 
Ceylon the narrowest. The heavy Bengal boar has 
more taste for fighting and less for running than the - 
Deccan or the Punjab boar. Speed over short distances is a 
gift of the pig tribe. There is an Irish tale of a Scottish pig ' 
which was matched against a racehorse over a course on The 
Curragh, of rather more than two furlongs, and by a miracle 
of luck just won by a short head. 

There are also the wild pigs of Baluchistan and Afghan- 
istan, feeding on the roots of plants, and surpassing any other 
animals in the destruction of crops. In Assam they are not 
dainty feeders, but will eat dead animals and nose out fish 
buried in dried mud. The Andamans have their own peculiar 
pig; and farther east are the wild pigs of the Celebes, 
Formosa, New Guinea (already considered) and Japan. The 
Japanese pig has, characteristically, white whiskers. 

In Africa, the pig is always the hog, and the wart-hog is the 
ugliest of the family, receiving its description from the pro- 
tuberances about its eyes, and having no beauties to offset 
them. Its appearance is daunting, even in captivity at the 
Zoo, but its ferocity is more apparent than real, for it minds 
its own business and attacks only under provocation. But 
it has cultivated a singular method of tactical defence. In 
the light jungle of the East African plain, it finds a habitation 
in the burrows of other beasts, preferably those of the aard- 
vark ; and Mr. W. H. Drummond avers that, instead of coming 
straight out, it turns a back-somersault on the roof of the 
refuge in emerging, so arriving on just the spot and in just the 
attitude to cope with an incautious advance by an enemy. 
The wart-hog is found chiefly in East and South Africa, but 
a variety, the AZolian wart-hog, is scattered in Abyssinia. 
On the other side of the continent is the red river-hog, of West 


Africa, the harlequin among the pigs, with a hide of reddish- THE PROTUBERANCES ABOUT 
brown relieved with yellow, with streaks of white round its NAME. THERE IS A VARIANT OF IT IN ABYSSINIA. 


eyes and on its cheeks, and with a white switch 
dependent from its ears. It is a biggish, ineffectual 
creature, about 2 ft. high at the shoulder. Lastly, 
in the Western Hemisphere are the peccaries, which 
range from the Southern States and Texas to 
Patagonia. These are classed as neo-tropical ; the 
collared peccary is neo-Arctic in derivation. These 
nearly, but not exhaustively, complete the tale of 
the most widely distributed of all the ungulates, a 
species tough, pertinacious, neither eager to please 
nor discouraged in adversity. 

The commoners among these pigs, though none 
has denied their succulence, have not fared too 
well in domestic surroundings ; and for centuries 
their appearance and manners have condemned 
them to wallowing in the mire. Only lately has it 
been realised that the pig in its natural state is a 
cleanly animal and should be encouraged to be so 
in captivity. Pig-farming has become hygienic, and 
some time ago we were introduced, on the most 
famous of Dutch dairy-farms, near Arnhem, to the 
pigs’ enclosure, where, in the phrase of our friendly 
Dutchman, every pig had its own“ toilette.” 

Its relative, the wild boar, has, on the other 
hand, continuously occupied a lordly eminence ever 
since the Stone Age; and it may be the atavistic 








THE RED RIVER-HOG OF WEST AFRICA. 
HARMLESS, ANIMAL OF A BRILLIANT REDDISH-BROWN, DIVERSIFIED 
WITH STREAKS OF YELLOW AND PAT\iAES OF WHITE. 





THE WART-HOG OF EAST AND SOUTH-EAST AFRICA, OF 
NOTORIOUS UGLINESS BUT OF NO VICIOUS TENDENCIES, 





THE COLLARED PECCARY; THE MORE NORTHERLY VARIANT OF THE PECCARY, 
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LAUREATE TO DEMOS; AND SOME POETIC CONTRASTS. 

EW books of verse, as a rule, are not illustrated. One welcome exception, however, 

occurs in the latest work of the Poet Laureate, who has again collaborated with 
the same artist as in his ‘“ Tribute to Ballet’? and ‘“‘ The Country Scene.’”’ The new 
book is entitled “A GENERATION RISEN.” By John Masefield and Edward Seago. 
With 43 Drawings by the latter (Collins; 12s. 6d.). The pictorial side has numerical 
superiority, for the poems number only twenty-four. Indicating the motive that 
has inspired him and his colleague to such excellent effect, Mr. Masefield ~ writes : 
“‘ This book is not so much a record as a tribute to some of the young people who 
have come forward to save the nation in her danger.” 

Between the poems and the pictures there is no 
rigid or formal relation: sometimes they correspond 
closely in theme and detail, though not invariably ; 
but throughout the book they show an affinity of 
spirit and sympathetic observation. Their purpose 
has evidently been to record, as eye-witnesses, things 
seen in this country, representing different aspects 
of the war effort and typical figures of the various 
Services—Navy, Army, Air Force and civilian, including 
women workers on the land. The maritime side of 
the war is represented by studies of men and ships in 
port. Except for two drawings of ambulance work 
during a blitz, actual warfare is not illustrated. The 
Laureate, as usual, has essayed no lofty flights of 
song: despite his felicity in seafaring lore, one would 
hardly speak of ‘the proud full sail of his great 
verse.”” He prefers an easy metre and everyday 
diction, rising at intervals to the vivid, picturesque 
phrase that reveals the master craftsman. As thus, 
for example— 


There is no danger seamen have not run: 

Tempests have drowned them since the world began, 
They have dared shipwreck, frostbite and the sun, 
But these have dared a greater horror: Man. 


From the homely realism and forthright style 
proper to a Court poet of King Demos we change to 
a very different poetic atmosphere in “ LittLe /Gip- 
pinG.”” By T. S. Eliot (Faber ; 1s.). This is a longish 
single poem, descriptive, philosophical, historically allusive, 
and in one passage distinctly psychic (King Demos might 
say “spooky ”’). While each component sentence or section 
is in itself ostensibly intelligible, the continuity of meaning 
from one to another, and still more throughout the whole 
poem, is curiously elusive and obscure. Having read Mr. 
Eliot’s handsome tributes to such realists as Tennyson and 
Kipling, I had hoped that his own work might become 
more lucid and explicit. The reason why this particular 
poem remains slightly cryptic is, I think, easily explained. 
The author has kept in mind, but withheld from the reader, 
a certain background of local history, which, if briefly stated 
in a preface or footnote, would have made the whole thing 
comprehensible and far more enjoyable. It is like a man 
talking in company to a few intimates ‘“‘ in the know,” over 
the heads of others ignorant of the basic facts—a procedure 
which, in polite society, might be considered bad manners. 
Of that, I am sure, Mr. Eliot is innocent, but I cannot 
see his motive, or any literary advantage to be gained, by 
thus keeping his readers in the dark. 

As an admirer of Mr. Eliot’s work, and in sympathy 
with his affection for classical literature and “ Practical 
Cats,” I would not be thought to intend any disparagement 
of the present poem. Its title, like those of its predeces- 
sors “* East Coker"’ and ‘“ Burnt Norton,” simply made me 
curious to know whether the names denoted real places or 
had some mystical significance. Consulting my rather limited 
reference library, I drew blank about the first two, but had 
better luck with the third. A gazetteer told me that Little 
Gidding is a village near Huntingdon, noted as the site 
of Nicholas Ferrar’s Protestant nunnery described by J. H. 
Shorthouse in “‘ John Inglesant.” Next the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica ” disclosed that in 1626 Ferrar 
was ordained there by Archbishop Laud, and that 
in 1633 Charles I. visited “‘ the ‘ Arminian Nun- 
nery at Little Gidding,’ which had been the subject 
of some scandalous—and undeserved—criticism.” 
These little-known facts, so unaccountably con- 
cealed from the reader, impart sense and interest 
to the poem. Who, then, was the “‘ dead master ” 
whose ghost told the poet that he had left his 
‘body on a distant shore”? It couldn’t have 
been Shorthouse, for he died at Birmingham. I 
don’t know where Ferrar died, but for some 
years he travelled and he was connected with the 
Virginia Company. Now, why did Mr. Eliot 
leave me to ferret out these obscure details ? 
Are we all supposed to know the history of 
Little Gidding ? 

Am I to blame if it has taken so long to track 
down the annals of that midland parish which 
Mr. Eliot has now placed on the map of English 
poetry? No such detective methods are required 
to appreciate the remaining books on this week’s 
list—‘“* Lost Pianet” and Other Poems. By 
Dorothy Wellesley (Hogarth Press; 6s.); “‘ THe 
Nicut Watcn For ENGLAND” and Other Poems. 


IT 1S A BIGGISH, BUT 


ITS EYES GIVE IT ITS 


recollection of its hunting by the cave-man that THE WILD PIG OF AMERICA, WITH A RANGE EXTENDING FROM TEXAS AND By Edward Shanks (Macmillan; 5s.); and 
made for centuries its pursuit the sport of kings. THE SOUTHERN STATES TO PATAGONIA, *Laucuinc Bioop.”” Poems by Richard Spender 
(Sidgwick and Jackson; 4s. 6d.). All these, like 


England, Scotland and Ireland knew it; St. 

Andrews honours it still. An incised portrait of it has been found on a stone in the 
Highlands; it is figured on ancient British coins. Saxons and Normans hunted it in 
the great forests of Britain, where it lived in large numbers. There exists a rude 
picture of a Saxon chief, armed with a spear and followed by retainers with hounds, 
pursuing it. The tenth-century laws of Howell Dha fix the time for wild boar hunting 
from November 9 to December 1. The forest laws of William the Conqueror (or Bastard) 
refer to the wild boar as an object of the chase, and he and Henry I., who calls the sport a 
very dangerous exercise, were exceedingly fond of pursuing it. Fitz Stephen, the Monk, 
speaks of it in 1174 as inhabiting London; and Edward I11., whose badge it was, hunted 


it in Oxfordshire. It was still abundant in the forests, and, owing to its preservation, was - 


a fearful annoyance to peasant and farmer. Through the Middle Ages the slaying of a wild 
boar remained a deed of chivalry, which cost the Earl of Oxford, Robert de Vere, his life 
in 1395. Henry VIII. was not slothful in the pursuit, and James I. hunted this big game 
in Windsor Great Park. E. S. Grew. 





the air about Macbeth’s castle, nimbly and sweetly recommend themselves, without 
laborious annotation. We have it on the word of W. B. Yeats that “ Dorothy Wellesley 
is at times magnificent in her masculine rhythm, and in the precision of her style.” 

I feel more at home with the wartime realism, and occasional lighter touches of humour, 
in the work of Edward Shanks and Richard Spender, and I like especially the latter's 
lines to “ the little frail lady next door,” whose rose-tree on her tiny lawn, which she 
came out to tend just after an air raid, symbolised the national spirit and ‘ Britain's 
citadel invincible.” Impressive, too, is Mr. Shanks’ adaptation of a Russian poem 
picturing Napoleon in an incident of the 1812 campaign. 

Akin to the subject of popular patriotic verse, with warlike allusions, is an interesting 
study of our National Anthem in some of its earlier phases, namely, “ ‘Gop Save Tue 
Kinc!’” Its History and Romance.. By Percy A. Scholes. Illustrated (Oxford 
University Press and Humphrey Milford ; 2s.). Mr. Scholes, of course, writes as a musician. 
He assumes that we all know the present words. Cuaries E. Byugs. 
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When you see that Trade Mark on 
the cloth or that Label on a finished 
garment you know that here is 
Harris Tweed— 100% pure virgin 
Scottish wool, woven by hand at the 
homes of the Islanders of the Outer 
Hebrides by crofters whose skill 
has grown through generations. 


Pee) HARRIS TWEED 


There is nothing to equal Harris 
Tweed for style, character, distinc- 
tiveness of pattern and colouring or 
for its marvellous wearing qualities. 
It is equally desirable for men’s and 
women’s garments, styles appropri- 
ate to all seasons. Harris Tweed is 
still available in limited quantities. 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
“ Harris Tweed” means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 


si side 4 Fm ll Bop. produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
RADE Mama Gr Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
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in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and ther several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 


10 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 





Keeping 


Contact 


Centred in Regent Street, London, 
and with branches up and down 
the country, the Austin Reed 
service enables men and women 
in uniform to have a complete 
service at all times in the follow- 
ing towns: Aldershot, Bath, 
Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oxford, 
Southampton. 










AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 


Telephone : Regent 6789 
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On THE 
LOOK-OUT 


Those who recognise real character 
and flavour in Scotch Whisky are 
always on the look-out for “ Black 
& White’’. Its quality is of the 


highest, its flavour unexcelled. 


Oren wrish* 


% 
Black awnite 
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Best work on Best materials. 





Agents in all towns. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.14 








rlOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 


is “or the 
cheapest 


~it is the besr 
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Manufactured by 


HOWARDS & SONS LTD ‘;;; ILFORD 


Makers of 
Howards’ Bi-carbonate of Soda, etc. 
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Lhe fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Now for 
the Army! 


OR cold and wet there 

can be nothing so good 
as this smart but essentially 
business-like Vitabeau. Its 
wonderful “ Tropal " Lining 
is four times warmer than 
wool and only a quarter of 
its weight. It gives you the 
fullest of protection without 
impeding movement. In 
Khaki and Blue Egyptian 
Cotton Gabardine, lined 
throughout body and 
sleeves, with strap and 
button windproof wrist cuffs, 
this is a coat that will keep out wind and weather 
for years of hard-wearing service. 


Th ieee are many conditions attending the breakdown of engines, or @ 
defective steering gears, particularly in small coastal craft that may lead to THE : rt & a u 
further extensive damage and even peril to life unless immediate contact 
is made with quay or camber. In such circumstances the Schermuly Pistol decals Seeds Gack 

Rocket Apparatus is invaluable, for it can be brought into action with the : 

minimum loss of time, and its accuracy and general TRENCH COAT 

efficiency in projecting a line is superior to other devices. In all — pooner gyal yh ped particulars 


VITABUOY PRODUCTS LTD., 
Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.| 


Telephone : BIShopsgate 6565 





rHE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED, SURREY 






































Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 






STOP THAT 

COLD, WITH 

VAPEX 
INHALANT 


For the safe, quick, 






pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarvh 








Breathe the \ ‘apour 


i OF all Chemists 2/3 
q 






| should have taken 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 








wiser safety 


























precautions— 
by fitting 





















OR 

KERFOOTS 

PASTILLES 
mbody ing the 


anutacturing | 


experience ot 





eighty years 
. 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 





CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 
7 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire PI 




















F Ay z 
| Never tbe uxthout 4 / \ 
J RA RRR aL RE oH 




















FERODO BRAKE LININGS MAKE MOTORING SAFE Fe ERODO) 
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“Am | right for the Home Front, Porter?” 





“First rate, | should say — 


A little BOVRIL 


warms and cheers!” 














